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“The Christian and His Daily Work” 


Laymen examine the ethical requirements of their callings. 


The official report of the North American Lay Confer- 


ence on the Christian and His Daily Work held at Buffalo, ; 


February 21-24, will be published about May 1.1 We 
heartily commend it to our readers. In this issue we pre- 
sent excerpts from the reports of the several occupational 
groups, whose deliberations were the most distinctive 
feature of the conference, which was organized by the Na- 
tional Council's Department of the Church and Economic 
Life and the Canadian Council of Churches. 

Underlying the procedure was the assumption that the 
most important thing was the resolute facing of issues, 
rather than the precise answers given to the questions 
raised. Portions of the brief reports presented by the 
several occupational groups after unhurried deliberation 
are given below—enough to indicate their flavor. 


The Lawyers 


“Before proceeding with the discussion it was suggested 
that we should accept the Code of Ethics of the American 
Bar Association as correct as far as it went, but that we 
should explore fields not covered by that Code.” 

“For example, the proprietor of a personal service busi- 
ness wanted to prosecute an action against a former trusted 
employe for having betrayed his trust, first by attempting 
to make himself solid with the customers of his employer 
and then by setting himself up in a competing business. . . 
The lawyer became aware that the employer was filled 
primarily with a desire to be avenged. Was it appropriate 
and desirable for the lawyer to strive to help his client 
to think more objectively, and to overcome his anger, even 
to forgo the prosecution of the action prompted in large 
measure by such anger ? 

“Another situation with which a lawyer is often faced 
is the desire of a client for a divorce. How far should 
a lawyer go in a careful search for the facts to learn the 
possibility of reconciliation ?” 

“Reference was made particularly to cross examination 
designed to unduly confuse or ridicule a witness.” 


1 The North American Lay Conference on the Christian and His 
Daily Work. Buffalo Conference Message and Occupational Group 
Reports. This pamphlet includes the full text of each occupational 
group report together with other Conference materials. Depart- 
ment of the Church and Economic Life, National Council of 
Churches. Also in preparation two pamphlets containing 1) The 
Conference addresses of Dr. Robert L. Calhoun and others, and 
2) Program and Study Guide for conduct of local conferences on 
the pattern of the Buffalo Conference. 


Farm Operators and Leaders 


“The Christian family farm is one of the most potent 
means of developing an ideal family life, a Christian 
nation, and a peaceful world.” 

“The destruction of food or the restriction of the supply 
is contrary to the farmer’s sense of integrity. The group 
repudiated as unchristian the withholding of food to en- 
hance a bargaining position. At the same time the farm 
operators who were also leaders of farm organizations 
felt that they had a deep spiritual obligation to see that 
justice was done to the farmer. He must secure a fair 
price for the product of his labor so that he in turn may 
properly till his soil, with due regard to its continuing 
fertility and value to him as well as to the entire social 
order ; may adequately pay those who work for him; and 
may be able to support the state, school, and church. In 
this regard the principle of parity as it is now emerging 
was accepted, with some disagreement on its implementa- 
tion. The cooperative movement in both the United 
States and Canada was . . . unanimously endorsed.” 


Government Service 


About ethical dilemmas confronted: “Our first dis- 
cussion approach dealt with ethical dilemmas of the sort 
which arise among jobs in government, and these follow- 
ing areas seemed the most pressing: (1) Are ethical 
standards for government workers higher than those in 
commercial business—especially where favors, gifts, and 
other such tokens are involved? Some in the group 
claimed that government workers must have a higher code, 
because of civic responsibility. Others insisted that gov- 
ernment procedures reflect those in business, and that 
the same standards of moral procedure are justified in 
both—whatever their level. (2) What does having power 
do to the Christian? Relationships with those under or 
over us were recognized as a continuing problem, if we 
are to supply Christian tests. (3) As we accept the 
two-party system, and the civil service system, as ‘given’ 
conditions of our government service, how absolute are 
the demands they lay upon us? ... (4) How do we 
handle racial questions in government service? . . .” 

“In a situation where many workers waste a good deal 
of time on the job, how justified are we in seeking to ad- 
here to a different standard, especially if this ‘speed-up’ 
tends to alienate other workers?” 

“In Sunday church services, it might be proposed that 
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the pastor announce, ‘George Smith has this past week 
begun his career with the government, in the service of 
the state ; we in the church wish him Godspeed and Chris- 
tian effectiveness in his duties.’ ” 


Health Services 

“We recognize that the high ethical standards set with- 
in the health services pose real problems in practice. There 
is the vexing problem of the inequitable application of the 
fee system. Also the sharply rising costs of hospital 
care seriously limit the wider extension of health ser- 
vices. . . . Government hoarding of unused medical per- 
sonnel competes with needed civilian services. Waste of 
collected taxes and the uncurbed dishonesties in some 
high offices syphon off funds that would provide facilities 
for expanding health resources. Added to this is the ten- 
dency on the part of the medical profession to form in 
many of its divisions a kind of closed corporation by 
setting some standards so high as to exclude many of the 
competent younger men from full hospital practice for 
several years. The growth of the pharmaceutical trade, 
which has become big business, with inadequate curbs on 
extravagant advertising of doubtful or untested products, 
also poses real problems for the conscientious physician 
and the public alike.” 


Educators—Public School Level 


Questions raised: “1. How do we define moral and 
spiritual values? What is involved in teaching them in 
public education? 2. What amount and kind of religious 
instruction may teachers who are Christian witnesses give 
in public schools in local communities where restrictions 
and community attitudes differ? 3. What responsibility has 
the Christian teacher for increasing the value of religious 
instruction on released time? 4. How do we sensitize 
Christian teachers to their responsibility to be Christian 
witnesses in their daily work? 5. What do we find in our 
own attitudes as Christian teachers that we can question 
in the light of the value our religion places upon the hu- 
man personality ? 6. How can Christian teachers stimulate 
change in community attitudes that interfere with the 
teacher’s freedom to teach and limit the democratic rights 
of the individual? How can the community be helped to 
give constructive support to public education ?” 

Individual comments recorded : 

“T can use the content of my subject (English literature. 
history, science) to teach spiritual values whenever the 
opportunity is presented.” 

“The universality of prayer is something we do not have 
to be afraid of in any school where several faiths are 
represented.” 

(As in most groups of educators, a variety of opinions 
came to light concerning this controversial subject.) 


Educators—College Level 

“Concern was expressed over the proper relation of 
Christian principles to democratic processes, particularly 
in reference to college administration and appointment of 
teachers. To what extent do democratic procedures ex- 
press Christian commitment ?” 

“The Christian teacher ought to attempt to resolve the 
conflicts between science and religion when these appear 
in the presentation of his course material. Religion and 
science ought not to be isolated from each other. It is 
not a question of presenting either scientific knowledge 
or Christian faith, but of presenting both in meaningful 
integration.” 

“Ought Christian teachers to work toward the inclu- 


sion in the curriculum of organized Christian teaching? 
In view of the fact that the secularization of modern so- 
ciety is due, in part, to the widespread ignorance of the 
Christian tradition, students ought to be confronted with 
essential Christian principles, if for no other reason than 
that these are necessary to a complete education. Un- 
questionably there is need of rethinking basic Christian 
teaching in the light of contemporary conditions.” 


Housewives 


“We were middle class housewives. . .. All except four 
were mothers and all carry important volunteer jobs in 
community.” 

“We said that the housewife carries the responsibility 
for family decisions. Her husband is busy, tired, and 
leaves things to her.... 

“She finds herself often caught in the dilemma of ideal- 
ism versus realism. She is the idealist. Her husband, 
face to face with the admittedly grim facts of earning a 
living, has to be realist. This seemed a stumbling block in 
the way of creating a Christian world. 

“She faces a dilemma as she, through her group con- 
tacts and reading, broadens her vision and increases her 
store of knowledge, while her poor husband, with nose to 
the grindstone, has time only for reading within his par- 
ticular line of work. This presented another serious prob- 
lem in the struggle toward a Christian family life. One 
woman said this was the first Housewives Conference she 
had ever attended where the problem was the husband 
rather than the children.” 

“We asked ourselves what we meant by the Christian 
way of life. Do we clearly understand it? Do we know 
how to help others understand? Many in the group gave 
witness to the faith they live by. It was very clear that 
they know and have found their way to God’s power and 
glory. But even they admitted that there is no clear con- 
cept of basic Christian laws in society as a whole, that there 
is fear of them when known, and that reluctance to 
accept the discipline of Christ’s way is the world’s dilem- 
ma.” 

Industrial Managers—Over 1,000 Employes 


“This group in its discussion of the Conference theme 
accepted without debate the basic assumption that the 
Christian faith should and does have relevance to the oc- 
cupational category here denoted as Industrial Manage- 
ment.” 

“The discussion of dividend policy led to an exchange 
of views as to the primary purpose of business enterprise. 
One view was that the simplest, frankest, and most accurate 
expression of that purpose is ‘to make money.’ Another 
view held that this was an over-simplification leading to 
misunderstanding and distortion, and that it would be 
more accurate and adequate to give first place to the pro- 
duction of goods and services needed and wanted by con- 
sumers. Both views recognize the making of profits as an 
essential requirement for the maintenance of a continuous 
and successful business enterprise, capable of paying ade- 
quate wages and meeting other obligations.” 

“With respect to labor relations, there was general ac- 
ceptance of collective bargaining as a feature of present- 
day relationships between management and organized 
workers. ... The pressing of the claims of labor through 
their union representatives imposes some difficult adjust- 
ments in attitude and thought on the part of manage- 
ment.” The manager “is often required by bargaining 
procedures to take a position more extreme than he actually 
believes in—to be ‘tough’—so that there will be room for 
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the anticipated compromise. For some there is a particular- 
ly sharp dilemma in the principle of the closed shop or 
union shop whereby a measure of coercion on manage- 
ment’s part is brought into play over the choices and de- 
cisions of individual workers.” 

“Some attention was given to the question of corpora- 
tion policy regarding contributions to educational, re- 
ligious, and social welfare causes and institutions. . . . 
It was generally agreed that it is a part of management’s 
responsibility to inquire into the programs and policies of 
claimant institutions, to be free to give or withhold support, 
but not to attempt to exercise disproportionate control.” 


Industrial Managers—Under 1,000 Employes 


“There was agreement that each of the following ques- 
tions involves elements of special concern in the decision- 
making of a Christian industrial manager. How should 
he act differently in relation to 1) determining the price 
to be charged for his product? 2) setting up an old-age 
pension for his employes? 3) union practices which he 
considers to involve extreme language, false claims, and 
untruths? 4) placement and development of individuals? 
5) discrimination against minority groups? 6) guaranteed 
annual wage? 7) identification of his company with the 
city in which it produces? 8) the gap of misunderstanding 
between employes and management? 9) labor legislation 
which forces him to pursue a course of action contrary 
to the immediate interests of the company? 10) exposi- 
tion of management’s views on ‘Free Enterprise’? 11) 
fluctuations in employment? 12) incentives as an aid to 
production? 13) the issue of the closed shop? 14) horse- 
trading in negotiations? 15) individual differences among 
employes as related to pay, advancement, job assignments, 
etc.? 16) unionization of his employes ?” 

Concerning pensions, there was much discussion of the 
employes’ equities. 

“Some members of this group believed that the general 
impact of unions on management has improved human 
relations and production practices—serving thereby as a 
needed stimulus to erstwhile laggard managements and to 
those now who would forestall unionization. However, it 
was the consensus that managers who are motivated by 
Christian ethical considerations can operate better for the 
good of individuals in their plants without restrictions im- 
posed by unions, as most unions are now operated.” 

If he opposes unionization the employer should “(1) 
make it clear that he recognizes their right to do so; (2) 
use means which would be considered truthful and honor- 
able in the Christian sense of those terms; (3) initiate 
measures for the welfare of employes not merely for the 
purpose of preventing their unionization.” 


Labor Leaders 


“When our labor leaders’ occupational group sat down, 
collectively, to negotiate a better understanding of the 
meaning of Christian vocation in their field, there was a 
solid front in the preliminary rounds to avoid putting their 
worst foot forward, a reluctance to make their weaknesses, 
faults, and sins a matter of the record. But the longer 
we met, the deeper we dug into the solid, substantial meat 
(no blood, please) of criticism and self-analysis, and 
courageous evaluation of our labors in terms of Christian 
ethical standards.” 

“Much time was spent discussing ethical behavior in 
regard to such a variety of problems as personal integrity, 
expense-account padding, feather-bedding hours of work, 
‘buttering up’ the boss, card playing and drinking, general 
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devotion to the cause wherein one labors, stretching the 
truth through over-optimism or belief in the worthiness 
of the end to be obtained, and acceptance of employer's 
discounts on personal purchases.” 

“One of the big problems in this occupational field was 
felt to be the danger of complacency, of going soft. As 
a union accumulates funds and status its representatives 
may no longer feel the evangelical zeal, the self-sacrifice, 
and the crusading spirit that so characterized their earlier 
endeavors. They may want to behave like the wealthy 
and live in luxury. The question was raised: ‘When 
shorter hours and higher wages are realized for our mem- 
bers, do we raise new goals to keep us moving forward? 
Have we run out of vision? Are we alert to the needs of 
the still unorganized, the unemployed, the community 
problems in their total social context—to the need for 
more housing and higher health standards?’ ” 

“This group of Christian labor leaders took a positive 
and unqualified stand in opposition to any racial discrimi- 
nation within and without the labor organization.” 

“The problem of bureaucracy within the union set-up 
next took our attention. There was agreement as to this 
ever present danger in unions as well as in government. 
Constant vigilance on this matter would demand an abid- 
ing sense of responsibility to the rank-and-file union mem- 
bers, educational programs, the witness of individual in- 
stances of high personal integrity.” 

“Nothing was found to be inconsistent with Christian 
principle in the union shop; but it was observed that the 
successful union is built only on a membership that is 
persuaded, converted, and convinced as to the importance 
of the union cause and of the members’ interest in it. The 
weapon of the strike as a last resort was given critical 
consideration, especially in trying to define what we meant 
by such strike terms, when used, as ‘against the general 
welfare’ and ‘against public health and safety.’ ” 


Labor—Factory and Office 


This was a very small group, but it had some large 
thoughts: 

“There was a consensus that many of the difficulties en- 
countered by Christian workers in carrying out their daily 
work as a Christian vocation stem from that original 
choice of work. Most workers drift into jobs through 
accident or economic necessity.” 

“Looking at one’s current occupation, there were bound 
to be many frustrations and problems in attempting to 
maintain a feeling of Christian vocation. Examples from 
personal experiences illustrated problems created by the 
nature of the job itself: its routine character, the unethical 
practices which prevail in the trade (examples of fraudu- 
lent advertising and sales of spoiled products were given), 
and the unchristian object of the work (as with defense 
work or work with products entirely useless and frivolous 
in nature). Another area of problems had to do with at- 
titudes and practices on the part of fellow employes. For 
example, an office worker found resentment of her good 
work on the part of fellow workers who called her a 
‘sucker’ and an ‘apple-polisher.’ Others encountered prej- 
udice and pettiness among fellow workers. The third 
area of frustration centered around practices required by 
employers which were regarded as immoral by the worker 
—as orders to loaf or stretch-out the job, orders to falsify 
records, and to misrepresent products. It was agreed that 
many of these on-the-job difficulties were caused not so 
much by the individual employer and employe but by gen- 
eral economic and social conditions.” 
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Insurance 

“Insurance offers a kind of security. It represents the 
willingness of a person to care for loved ones in the face 
of emergencies. ‘Selfish people don’t buy insurance.’ It 
offers four kinds of service: 1) protection for loved 
ones; 2) funds for emergencies; 3) continued income in 
the event of accident or sickness; 4) independent, seli- 
accumulated and self-administered retirement income. 

“Many intimate concerns of personal, family, and busi- 
ness life are revealed directly and indirectly to an insurance 
man. Indeed it was felt that in many cases no other pro- 
fession, not even that of minister or doctor or lawyer, 
may give as intimate insights into the assets and liabilities, 
the hopes and fears, the aspirations and concerns of par- 
ticular individuals.” 

“As a rule the business practices and interests of all 
standard companies seem to be above reproach in their 
intent. Most problems occur because of the agent’s own 
character. Three typical practices, all contrary to law, 
were cited: 1) misrepresenting benefits to clients in order 
to sell a particular policy ; 2) offering commission rebates 
as inducement to buy from one agent rather than another ; 
3) ‘twisting’ or persuading a person insured with another 
company to cash that policy and to buy in the agent's com- 
pany.” 

Service and Sales 

“Should a Christian salesman sell a commodity, such 
as a house with a broken heating system, or an automobile 
which has been wrecked and patched up, by (a) misrep- 
resenting the facts, (b) only answering the questions asked 
or (c) giving a full and fair presentation of the facts? 
The group were against misrepresentation ; some suggested 
answering all questions, but many maintained, ‘We give 
all the facts we know—we may lose a present sale, but in 
the long run, we win customers.’ ” 

“Should the Christian business man depend on pressure 
groups to determine what he ought to give in wages, con- 
ditions of employment, and contractual relations ? The con- 
sensus was in favor of treating men fairly, equitably, and 
as fellow men, whether they were members of organized 
or unorganized groups.” 

“The general question of the ethics of entertainment (as 
in some sales conventions, interviews, and Christmas 
parties) arose. It related to the influence or pressures on 
younger salesmen and employes, the ethics of placing such 
costs as charges against sales promotion, and the methods 
of dealing with the problem.” There was disagreement 
over the justification of expenditures for liquor. 


Lay Church Executives 

“There was concern that in the concentration on the 
great paper gods of ‘Program’ and ‘Statistical Advance- 
ment’ the individual is sometimes forgotten. .. . It was 
the sense of the meeting that ethical and moral problems 
in office relationships could best be solved if each de- 
nomination would provide its staff with a capable personnel 
service of trained specialists.” 

“One lay executive after another declared that, because 
of inadequate salary levels and antiquated labor policies, 
they were forced to capitalize on the Christian convictions 
and exploit the time and talents of their employes.” 

“No agreement was reached on the question whether 
church workers and departments should accept discounts 
from firms with which they do business. ... There was a 
general opinion that the discount system discredited the 
church vocation and, in the final analysis, proved to be a 


roadblock in the effort to raise church salaries to a more 
equitable level.” 

“The group was of the opinion that more clearly stated 
policies on expense accounts would help staff members 
and executives solve ethical problems arising in this re- 
gard.” 

Mass Communication Media 


A large part of this report was devoted to procedural 
recommendations, but these guiding principles were 
affirmed : 

“We recognize our presumption in our use of mass 
media to influence the opinions and the personal attitudes 
of others. Therefore, we recognize the necessity of a deep 
and self-critical humility that must continuously guide 
those who undertake such a vast responsibility.” 

“We recognize that decisions in this, as in other fields, 
must usually be made within situations that restrict the 
range of choice. We are all limited in our perspective 
and knowledge, and prone to bias in the causes that im- 
mediately concern us. Nevertheless, every decision must 
be made under the acute consciousness of our personal 
responsibility under God.” 

“We accept our responsibility as Christians for doing 
everything within our power to improve the tastes, 
standards, and sense of values of those we influence by 
the media we use.” 


Scientists and Technicians 


“Scientists have the obligation to recognize and make 
clear to others the limitations of science. . . . Scientists 
should make clear that science can never become a substi- 
tute for faith nor fulfill the functions of religion.” 

‘Scientists have the obligation fearlessly to pursue truth, 
continually to expose error, and to search constantly into 
regions of knowledge yet unexplored. As those who 
know and appreciate the scientific method of the ap- 
proach to truth, they should feel an obligation to use 
the scientific method in other areas of human life, e.g., 
social, economic, and international relations, and thus help 
in advancing all frontiers of progress.” 

“Scientists should carefully guard against using dis- 
coveries for merely personal advancement forgetting their 
obligations to employers and to mankind.” 

“We regard faith, not as credulity about the many 
things of small consequence but as firm convictions about 
those few things which really matter, upon which men 
may base the whole course and tenor of their living.” 

“As Christians we recognize the necessity of continually 
developing the inner man by the use of prayer, Bible 
study, and personal devotions.” 


After Buftalo— 


A number of the groups referred to in the preceding 
article included in their reports proposals for the organiza- 
tion, on an occupational basis, of groups of church mem- 
bers in their own communities for the study of Christian 
vocation. The General Board of the National Council 
of Churches at its meeting on March 21 expressed grati- 
fication over the conference and said: 

“We ask the several departments of the National Coun- 
cil to give all possible assistance in a new and vigorous 
effort to make the Christian faith unmistakably relevant 
to the day-by-day decisions required in our working life. 
Thus we shall give new vitality to individual Christian 
living, and bring the world nearer to the ideal of a Chris- 
tian social order.” 
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